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or call it bad, certainly a quality — in Milton, 
not found in Tennyson. 

The second important essay in the volume 
under consideration, is the study of the "Idylls 
of the King," which is full of suggestion and 
discriminating interpretation. Dr. van Dyke 
finds the "Idylls" to be, not an allegory, but 
a parable, in that each story (that is) depicts 
" not virtue representing a person, but a per- 
son embodying and representing a virtue"; 
and that the poem as a whole brings out in 
luminous splendor three great truths of human 
life : — sin as the principle of disintegration and 
death, the soul as a resistant and conquering 
power, and the profound truth of the vicari- 
ous element in human life. The substitution 
by Tennyson of Christian nemesis and Chris- 
tain redemption for the Greek nemesis and the 
Greek fatalism of Mallory, befits the modern 
thought-habit ; Tennyson becomes a creator ; 
and the " Idylls " stands, says Dr. van Dyke, 
as the ' ' most representative poem of the 
present age." I think one naturally starts up 
atthis last dictum and makes ready to combat, 
as if a statement somewhat too sweeping had 
been made ; but I have not space for a discus- 
sion here. Whether one agrees or does not 
agree in the conclusion, I think one wishes the 
discussion had been longer, and especially re- 
grets that Dr. van Dyke did not work out the 
relation of Tennyson, Wagner, and Victor 
Hugo as artists describing the tragic history 
of the soul of man, hinted at in the opening of 
the essay. 

The remaining essays in the volume, all 
worth consideration though less complete in 
treatment than the ones to which I have called 
attention, concern themselves with the early 
artistic life of Tennyson ; with the artist's 
mental growth as shown by changes made in 
diction and substance in successive editions 
with the "historic trilogy" ("Queen Mary," 
"Harold," and "Becket") ; with the evidences 
of the influence of the Bible upon Tennyson's 
poetry ; and with what Dr. van Dyke sets 
down as " two splendid failures " — " Maude " 
and "The Princess." Altogether, I must 
consider this a very suggestive book. 

Francis H. Stoddard. 

University of the City of New York. 



Geschichte des Physiologus. Mit zwei Text- 
beilagen. Von Friedrich Lauchert. 
Strassburg : Karl J. Triibner. 1889. 8vo, 
pp. xiii, 312. 

The Physiologus from the early times of the 
Christian church down to the later Middle 
Ages held a place only second to that of the 
Bible ; it was translated into almost every lan- 
guage spoken in Christian lands, and influ- 
enced both general literature and Natural 
History. A history of this remarkable work 
deserves, therefore, general attention. 

Lauchert gives first an account of the 
origin and spread of the Physiologus in 
Christian antiquity, and then treats of its 
history during the Middle Ages. To this he 
adds an edition of the Greek Physiologus 
based on the Vienna Cod. Theol. 128, and the 
text of the younger of the two German versions 
according to the only manuscript known to 
exist. 

The word Physiologus originally signified, 
not a book of this title, but a person, as is 
proved, for instance, by the phrase o <pv6io\6- 
yoi Xiysi. It is possible that Aristotle was 
this naturalist, and that the author of the 
Physiologus drew most of his information from 
a pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on animals. 
Many details correspond to statements found 
in Herodotus, Ktesias, Aristotle and 
Plutarch, and the agreement with Pliny and 
vElian is especially close. 

Weighty arguments are adduced to show 
that the work was composed at Alex- 
andria in the first third of the second 
century of our era, as Justin Martyr (ti68 
a. d.) probably knew it, and Origen quotes it 
directly. Its author intended it for a popular 
theological work, which, on the one hand, was 
to set forth the most important doctrines of 
Christian faith by means of allegorical inter- 
pretations of real or fabulous characteristics of 
animals, and, on the other hand, was to hold 
up other characteristics as examples for imi- 
tation or as warnings. Pitra's view that the 
author was a Gnostic is disproved at length, as 
is also the view still held by Kressner that 
the Physiologus was at first meant for a col- 
lection of descriptions of the animals mention- 
ed in the Bible, to which quotations from the 
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Scriptures and allegorical interpretations were 
added later. It is shown conclusively that the 
oldest Syriac Physiologus, and the fragment 
of a Latin one in the glossary of Ansileubus, 
quoted in favor of the other opinion, do not 
represent older stages of development, but, on 
the contrary, later abridgments. Among the 
older translations (the Ethiopian, the Armen- 
ian, the two Syriac, and those into Latin) the 
first is most valuable for the reconstruction of 
the original text, and the last of special im- 
portance as being the source of many other 
versions. 

The first mention of a Latin Physiologus is 
found in, the so-called Decretum Gelasianum 
early in the sixth century, but by an acute 
observation LaucHert proves that the oldest 
Latin version must have been made much 
earlier. He' noticed that in a list of heretics 
given under the articles "ant" and not 
occurring in the Greek Physiologus, the name 
of Nestorius is wanting. Accordingly the 
translation must have been made before 431, 
when.his doctrines were condemned. 

The principal Latin version in existence 
follows the- original quite closely in the 
descriptions of the animals, but has con- 
siderably amplified the interpretations. De- 
rived from this version are the so-called 
' Dicta Chrysostomi de Naturis Bestiarum,' 
containing only- thirty-two articles, arrang- 
ed so as tor give first the beasts and then 
the birds, but omitting the stones. It is inter- 
esting that the fox here represents not only 
the devil but also the heretics. Neither the 
time nor the place of the 'Dicta' can be 
determined with any degree of certainty. The 
terminus . ante quern is the eleventh century, 
the date of the manuscript. 

To the same century belongs unquestiona- 
bly a metrical version of the Physiologus con- 
taining twelve. articles. It is connected with 
the name of a certain Theobaldus and was 
copied more frequently and up to a later date 
than any of the others. Isidorus was used, 
an article on the spider inserted, and the 
narrative treated very freely throughout. 

Of the other two metrical versions mention- 
ed by Thierfelder, one is doubted and the 
other excluded. 



We shall not dwell here on the Middle 
Greek, Slavic and Wallachian Physiologi, or 
on all the Greek and Latin church-fathers and 
writers whom Lauchert mentions as having 
known and used the work. It will suffice to 
call attention to Isidorus of Seville, who col- 
lected in his great encyclopaedia, entitled 'Ety- 
hiolbgiae,' not only statements taken directly 
or indirectly from the Physiologus, but also 
certain (oftentimes fabulous) characteristics of 
animals, derived from other sources. As this 
work of Isidorus was studied extensively it 
influenced a good many composers of Physi- 
ologi, or Bestiaries (as they are also called, 
from dealing chiefly with beasts). 

All Germanic and Romance Physiologi are 
based upon Latin versions. The Germanic 
are : the Anglo-Saxon, of the ninth or possibly 
even the eighth century, two Old High Ger- 
man versions, of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
jturies (the latter of which is a close approach 
to Middle High German), the Icelandic, and 
the East Anglian of the thirteenth century. 

The fragment of the Anglo-Saxon (a metri- 
cal) Version, contains articles on only two 
animals complete, together with a portion of a 
third. Lauchert thinks the identification of 
the third animal is not beyond suspicion, and 
is inclined to believe that the translation was 
limited to the three. 

The two German versions, the one a frag- 
ment, the other complete with twenty-nine 
articles, are closely akin to the ' Dicta Chry- 
sostomi.' The East- Anglian, again a metrical 
version, includes the twelve animals of the 
metrical Physiologus of Theobald, to which 
is added the dove, probably taken from Alex- 
ander Neck am. The writer must also have 
been familiar with the complete Physiologus. 

The Romance Physiologi are the Anglo- 
Norman of Philippe de Thaun in verse (soon 
after 1121), that of Pierre le Picard (begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century), that of the 
clerc Guillaume de Nofmandie, again in 
verse (about 1210), a Waldensian version, not 
published up to 1888, some extracts in Proven- 
cal, and fragments of a Spanish version. 
Philippe de Thaun has taken more liberties 
with the original than any of his predecessors. 
The "Bestiaire" and the "Physiologus "quoted 
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by him must be identical. His additions are 
mainly from Isidorus. Concerning Pierre 
le Picard's work, which exists in a simple 
and in a more amplified form, Lauchert 
holds, against Cahier, that the latter is based 
upon the former and that the additions also 
are as old as the thirteenth century. New 
animals were introduced. Isidorus is again 
one of the chief sources. 

Guillaume de Normandie has fewer addi- 
tions than Philippe and Pierre. He too 
uses Isidorus. The interpretations are homi- 
letical in character and are less dry than those 
in Philippe. Phillippe calls the fox "gul- 
pils " only, while the other texts use "renart" 
also. 

The Waldensian work is entitled, " De las 
propriotas de las animangas." The author 
Jaco declares in his introduction that it is his 
purpose to write a text-book for instruction, 
and this is the reason why in his work still 
less of the old Physiologus is left than in the 
French Bestiaries just mentioned. 

The title of the Provencal extracts, publish- 
ed in Bartsch, ' Chrestomathie Provencale,' 
is : "Aiso son las naturas d'alcus auzels e d'al- 
cunas bestias." As for the Spanish fragments 
it has escaped LaUchert's attention that the 
' Libro de los gatos ' (p. 300), which among its 
many tales has but three from the Physiologus, 
is merely a translation from the fables of Odo 
de Ceritona. 

Space does not permit us to follow Lau- 
chert at length in the interesting discussions 
which make up the last third of his book. He 
first treats of the allegories of the Physiologus 
and traces them through the older ecclesiasti- 
cal literature, the court-poetry of the thirteenth 
century, the Minnesingers, as applied to chival- 
ry or with reference to service to feudal lords, 
and, again, when no special reference can be 
pointed out. Then the symbolism of the work 
as shown in Christian art is taken up, and the 
writer concludes with outlining the influence 
the Physiologus has exerted upon the litera- 
ture of the last centuries down to our own day. 

We shall not attempt here to give a list of 
the few misprints and wrong references, 
which the reader can verify for himself with 
very little trouble, nor do we lay much stress 
upon the omission of two references to ' Rein- 
ke de Vos' (Prien v. 3353 ff, and 4955 ff.) which 



might have been given, but we are surprised 
that no mention is made of the ' Ecbasis ' and 
miss a discussion (which might have been 
brief) of the relation of the Physiologus to the 
Animal Epics. 

The ' Ecbasis cuiusdam captivi per tropolo- 
giam, ' composed about 940 near Toul by a 
German monk, shows more traces of the influ- 
ence of the Physiologus and of Isidorus than 
any other Animal Epic. This is shown by the 
character and position of the panther and the 
leopard, by the deformity attributed to the 
monkey, by the somewhat haughty intelligence 
of the hedgehog, by the introduction of the 
Fulica, and by other traits. 

As to the influence of the Physiologus on the 
development of the Animal Epics in general, 
Voigt, the editor of the ' Ecbasis ' and 'Ysen- 
grimus,' who treats of this question 'Ecb.,' 
pp. 56 ff. and ' Yseng.,' pp. Ixxxviii ff., seems 
to make it somewhat too prominent. In fact, 
the story of the fox feigning death in order 
to catch birds, is the only one that was adopt- 
ed by the majority of the Epics ; as for the 
other cases in which the fox or any other 
animal feigns death, Kolmatschevskij has 
rightly observed that so common a device 
need not have been borrowed from the Physio- 
logus. For upon the whole the Physiologus 
and the Animal Epics are utterly different in 
character. The former describes qualities of 
animals, the latter tell actions. In the Physio- 
logus the animals are mere vehicles of religious 
teachings, admonitions or warnings ; in the 
Epics they are the heroes, and their doings 
and sufferings interest us and appeal to our 
sympathy apart from implied or possible ap- 
plications to human life. Only in the begin- 
ning and at the end of the Epic literature, in 
the tenth and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, does the allegorical character pre- 
dominate and consequently more numerous 
traces of the influence of the Physiologus are 
found. In the best period the material for the 
Epics is furnished almost solely by ^Esopic 
fables, Eastern stories, monkish productions, 
and, above all, by European folk-tales. 

The few errors or omissions noticed do not 
detract materially from the usefulness of Lau- 
chert's work. 



A. Gerber. 



Earlham College. 
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